DR. ROUTH
on the subject, the parts which the author had treated satisfactorily he just told us to read : when the book was obscure he made it plain ; when the proof of a theorem was longer than need be he gave us the shortest one ; when the author had put in something that was not important he told us not to read it; when he had omitted something that was important he supplied the omissions. These diversions made the lectures more interesting and more easily remembered. His lectures on Rigid Dynamics, on which he had written the standard textbook which had been translated into several languages and which is still the standard work on the subject, were not so interesting as those on other subjects. He naturally had not so many opportunities for criticism.
The lectures were supplemented by manuscripts in his own handwriting on parts of the subjects which had not yet got into the textbooks and on which questions might possibly, though not probably, be set in the tripos. He did not touch on these in his lectures but referred us to the manuscripts, which were placed in a room next to his lecture-room at Peterhouse and which was open to all his pupils. Some copied them out, but as they were generally of considerable length and took a long time to copy, I contented myself with reading them. Another important part of his system of teaching was the weekly problem paper, which contained about a dozen problems taken from the different subjects set in the tripos ; one week we could take as much time as we pleased in solving the problems, the next we were expected to do them in three hours, the time allowed for such a paper in the tripos. "We sent the papers in at the end of the week, and on the next Monday morning a complete solution of the paper in Routh's handwriting was placed in the pupils' room, together with a
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